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in his note-book. Thus was civilized international diplomatic usage
totally ignored. The police took various petty obstructive measures
which might have been extremely serious if we had not had the good
fortune to receive a large consignment of canned foodstuffs from the
United Groceries in San Francisco just before our internment. In
order to conserve the trivial amount of heating oil allowed us, we
very nearly froze.

At first Dooman was not allowed to join my conference with the
Minister, but he shortly broke through this obstruction and there-
after was always present. The Minister carne every two or three
days and we soon appreciated our good fortune in having as our
representative a forceful man with a business-like sense of organiza-
tion and of our rights under diplomatic usage. He made notes
of every complaint and made representations to Sato or Nishi with
eventually marked success. Former Foreign Minister Sato was
placed at the head of a committee to deal with our problems,
* but he was timid and unwilling to make decisions and was a great
disappointment. Nishi, the Vice-Minister, was far more co-
operative and understanding. Never was the segregation and
divided control between the Foreign Office and the police more
acutely exemplified.
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December 16, 1941 (from Dooman9s Diary)

A fairly uneventful day. There was, however, one incident worth
recording because it is so revealing of the Japanese indecision, un-
certainty, and childishness. For two days now our Officer of the Day,
with a desk in the hall of the chancery, has been working out very
well indeed and has contributed at once to a general sense of orderli-
ness and discipline, besides furnishing a most useful information
centre, messenger service, and so forth. As we can spare enough
fuel only to have the heat on for two hours out of every twenty-four,
it is essential that the front door be kept closed, and there is a large
sign in English and in Japanese to that effect. One of the duties of
the O.D. is to remind persons who thoughtlessly leave it open to go
back and close it. During the course of the day a uniformed Japanese
policeman with sword clanking at his side flung the door open and
strode across the lobby towards the office of Masuo, the liaison man
from the Japanese Foreign Office. The O,D. spoke up politely and
asked the policeman please to close the door. He stopped in his
tracks and after perceptible hesitation went back and closed it. We
thought nothing of it at the time but our minds went back to the
incident when some six hours later, about ten p.m., the Embassy
translator, Fujimoto, came to me in some agitation* and said that
the head police officer sent him to tell me that we must abolish the
institution of O.D. and have the desk removed, on the grounds that
the Embassy's functions had been suspended by order of the Japanese